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Pcoflding an edacatton that meets the needs of 
indlTidoal letrners has generated a variety of programs to 
individuiilize instruction. This variety has motivated the development 
rt a descriptor to relate features ol instructional programs which 
offer indivlr ualization. This descriptor identifies* quantifies, and 
graphically represents the siginificant dimensions of a program's 
individualization, D:iring the development of the descriptor* a 
preliminary version mas field terted at IS sites with programs in 
mathematics, reading* and teacher education^ The utility of the 
descriptor was eramined for purposes of description* comparison* and 
development. The descriptor proved to contribut** to communication* 
dissemYnatioh, and development regarding Individualization. 
([Au*hor| 
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Irdividudh/aiion of »nsifuciion H A qodi sought by educators 
at wanv !(>veh and »n wy educalionil institutions. Public school 
teachers and adninisiratofs, research and developwnt centers, and 
comrvrcial publishers continue to seek vays to support the efforts 
0^ t*»achers to serve the needs of individual learners. Curryntly a 
wide range of instructional des*§ns is identified as individualized 
»nstrutt^6n, Nattonal prbgraiTs such as IPI, PLAN, and IG£ represent 
but a s'nall oart of the total .national effort to individualize insiniction. 

Progress 'n the novemeni toward increased individualization has 
been hankered by an InabilUy to conmunicate intent. Among professionals 
this inability to conmunicate ideas about individualization of instruction 
has f«any ifnplications Mentersx of instructional teaws are hantpered 
!n their efforts to conceptualize orogram intent and implement a 
coordinated instructional tean effort. Classroom teachers are not 
acquainted with t^e terminology which effectively exfiresses their needs 
and instructional concerns « Researchers do not have the terwlnologiy 
that they can use to construct hypotheses which have waning to other 
orofessionals Opvelo»»*r^ are not fully aware of the intentions their 
oroducts are to sprve. Observers cannot renort dearly their impressions 
about functioning nrograms from wtiich they or others may wish to borrow, 
^< rf»rt>^\ nuMis^iers do not nrovide thf» materials required for 
supporting indwiftuiiHztng instruction. Administrators have few bases 
«n v.htf?i tc ^r^fco concpnun*^ either individualizing goals they 



seek for thevr schools or dssessn^ent %f tN? progress being na(Je toward 
in4tvidudlization by the schooH for whiclj they are responsible. To 

serve these cormunicdttoo needs, the Descriptor for Individualized 

( 

Instnjctioj, h^is been develoned. ' ^ 

This paocr describes the process by vhich the Descriptor was 
develODed« the characteristics and use of the completed Descriptor 
and the problerrrj which must be resolved prior to the Oescr1pto>v's_ 
use as « research tool , '"-^ 

DfcVElOP?*ENT OF THE DESCRIPTOR ' 

The Descriptor >*as developed over a txo year period. This 
process included an examination of the literature related to 
individual ization, consultation ^t^th'nuallf led professionals, 
oreoaratlon of instrtrtents measuring activity In each component and 
field testing of soecific instri/neots prior to the testing of the 
entire Descriotor, 

The Descriptor was tested as a complete system In order to 
evaluate Us wt.UUy and nracticaluv and to test its acceptability 
to edicalors and researchers as a meaningful tool. Jn f^der to test 
the Oe cri^tor t/nder different circimstances, field tests »*ere perfonned 
in a ntfiiber of different settings and In different subject matter 
areas The subject m!itter areas' s»»lected as renresentative >«*re 
individualized nron^'ans in mathematics, reading and teacher education. 
Ift field tests fnr each of the three areas selected, efforts 
»*fr^ TV)??*? to tPSt thp anpHcation of the comorehcnsive system In 
ser%»"'5 iM»»'^Ti,nirve oufposffj Herjce, ^elci tests included a) program 
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descnoitons b) corvartso«^ betwofl orogrjm {Jescriot^ws of 
different nnxjrdms, and c) cn-nnarfsons beNe^n the goaU and practices 
of certain oroqra?ns tft supDort program develop*flent 
Identif ying Aspgcts of lndW>dudH/atton 

The lack of consistency anx)n<j educators as to cither the nature 
of the individuaiizinfj expertences or the charactert sties of programs 
whJch nurture such experiences was observed by students a'td faculty 
nartic^nating tn a mathematics education seminar in the spring 
se«T»ster of the J969''70 school year. Early In their efforts to study 
instructional systen<s \\ became evident that cofrwunlcatKOo about *^at 
one observed was extre^nely difUcult, To solve this communication 
problem the groue set out to devise a scheme for reporting their 
observations. The present develonmental effort is an extension of the 
early work of that seminar 

1 

Several literatures were revie*»ed in developing the Descriptor, 
Ftfst the subject of individual differences in learning as considered 

from the two (j>st«nct perspectives offered bv learn inn theorists and 
school personnel was examined for insig'»ts into variables appropriate 
for consideration in classroom learning. Second, aspects of instruction 
and instructional procedures dealt with in a variety of theoretical and 
anecdotal reports were reviewed, l^ese sources identified or examined 

] 

1 All sources consulted during the development of the Descriptor 
arv Identified in Appendix A ; Bibli ography on Individualized Instruction , 
Descriptor for Individualized I nstructi on * Developtnent Procedures anB 
results, rinal PeoorT7T^ai"i onaT Institu te of rducat<on. Office of 
V&tTon, Grant Uo. orr, 0-7?^l?51, 00 n/Oll, 

2 for e*arn>lp. se»' iobprt ^ Oaqne, learning •?esearch and Its 
Ir^iol «cat»ons for Indenenden , Learv>»nn, In Pobert A wefsqerter {Cd.)» 
♦>«^nectives in Individual /ed leaminn {ltascr>» nhnois f I Peacock, 



snec»nc feaiurr'S of cUs^room nracttce'^ i»^ortant to IndWIduaHifng- 
»ftStftictton rthaliy, t(i»or.omfes describ ng indtvidual izfng 
orxKf€\ir^s tferf studted. Tn^se npferences offered different category 
svStefiS for <Sescrlb»ng » rst ruction 

The rpv»ew of current tUerature relattng to <nd«vlduaH2«d 
instruction yielded several fnoresslons. First, one notices f very* 
f>arro^ vi(*« of instructton For example, learner rate U the ^e 
instructional feature thu ts^most often addressed. Second , of?e ts 
aga»;i jnvressed by tho' gjlf bet>*een theoretical research . tn learning 
differences and studies of educational practice. Third, Hmitcd 
attention has been given to the mapping of a comprehensive picture of 
individualized instruction.. 

Conferencps with consuUants offered ifli^ediate rpspooses to 
early versions of the Oescnptor- Cach of four consultant meetings 
addressed specific features of. the current versions of the Descriptor. 
These features included thp choice of 'flajor comnoncnts Identified to 
describe Individualized instruction, the temtlnology used »<1th1n the 
Oesciptor corponents and the t4»chniaups being tised to collect the 
data to sucoort thp descrsption, 

Conferenct^s wer? scheduled during the cripnths when the Descriptor 
-as being designed dnd different versions and data gathering lecbniques 

3 For exd«o!e, S(?e Fred T. wHhelft'S, The Curricultm and 
Individual Olfferpntes in »<f»Kf>n fl Henry (fd ). In dividualizing 
Instr^iOjon, 6ht 'earbook NSSf {(hicago tfciversnVlj^' Chfca"goPress^ 



were t)4»vrfj f^pjii tpsted by t»jp sidtf The topics of the se'&sio«s «»ere 
theor/ 0^ tnsirtici'oo, publK sc^oot use of the Descriptor, f^scdrch 
use of the Descriptor ^md the ano1«c^tio« of the Descriptor to 
teacher education ThP con-iuUdf^ts for each sessvo" were chosen for 
thfrtr b3ck<)roi/»rt t^ose educdtiondJ fields N^ere expert responses 
werv eons»de»^d to be necessary ^nd most helpful to the co^ittnued 
develo0nent of the Descrtptov 
PilotirfTof Hjta Gdthenny Strategics 

The first step in d'?visinq lechnlQues for obt«in1nq Information 
was to vfsU several individualized Instructional progr^,, Thejf 
initial visits veT »/»dertaken to respond to such concerns as, whst 
types of act»Mty could one expect to see In an Individualized 

« 

program' Whuh activities are relevant to observe' Who would one HKe 
to taU to about the prprjram' exclusions from these visits contributed 
Jirecily to the devetonment.of d ddta-q/ithering strategy as well as to 
co^-oonpnt defmuioo and delineation 

Eaperiencp bef|dn to "iugqes-t thai nany asoects of inrfi vidua H nation 

i 

k 

ould tjp dt'ftcuU to Observe directly ihose aspects includitjd the 
org.ini2^tton Qf »nstr*uC t ♦cnjl FViteridls. thP dtrectiO^ ?ea<nners through 
{ftp f)mf}r^n^ lh$^ h^ndhn^l rorta^n tnsttucl^o^dl d<?ct5.lnnSt t^ie 
r^erceMMyis of Iparrpf^^ r^nd instructors rijfjr^rd^nQ t^f^r roles Jnd 
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lo try a viriety of l'»c^n»aues for gaihf»f»ng »nfo»^8l*iy^ cooc«niing 

Direct obsrrv<it»on was e»ap»tned a tect?nfQoe for describing 
nrcf/^ns 8ec.^u,e individual ued protjraws nay charact^rUed as 
a wjrfety of plans for activU»es over \)pve*'d1 days, one day's san«>Ung 
not only produced limited results but probably oroduced biased reporting 
of the actual distribution of group sUes and media types . Interviews 
with Jeame/s tnd instructional ocrsonnel m*^ also tried. The 
. invtrvctors were found to offer an essential source of information for 
tne accurate oortrayaJ of the orogram, even though their responses 
nay nave t-efl -"ted sow bias 

Co^inin?) observation and interview, a pattern ms slc»#ly 
developed IKM included presentation of the I)escrtptor. To acquaint 
nrogra'^ personnel with tne Oescrintor, its conronents of individual i/atiofi 
and US terminology, a ser'ei of overlays for use »<!th an overhead 
projector was develop<»d Thp transparencies shewed the cofloonents 
jnd then 'Showed a variety of orogram descrt^ntions for each coiivonent. 
These transoarfvities t^re us^^d to assist viewers m i#iderstdndlng 
co^Of»enis anrt t^e possible ranges of variation, Viei<ers were then 
cdllpd 'ii>on to describe the appropriate representation of the cof^onent 
for int» oragrafi thpy were describing, either by relating U to one 
of ftip e«>i~n'e"> ('f th.jt wr-ro .jonrfior Mte) by suggpstinq a ne»* 

;»Jtt*»m of reorp'senf at lOf^ 

Ini', Qrr^r,o\': '.r?»*'t 0;/? bOf.^ with i rul' v Ulu.j a/td wItH qrOupS 

nf -.-.rsorit ..^r^r^nr f,<i J M'^qiP r rrjnri'' !f> Th»» 54t?»»r caSf . th? 



grouo achieved a cb<isfnsa.s in their discussions bsfort th« Descriptor 
c<w)nert was f tiled in. An anecdotal record noting points brought 
out In discussion or detiberation was maintained to provide clarifi- 
cation or additional tnfomation. This information was incofxx>rated 
into a written statement of fro<n two to four pages ».xt»ich accwpanied' ^ 
the fnied-'in Descriptor. Vtth little variation, this group Interview 
was oracticed throughout the r^r^inder of the project during the field 
testing of the cornpleted sy^tf ^. 
Field Testing Procedures 

The rationale of the Oescnotor field test was to deterwine the 
utility of -such a Oescfiplor in describing individualizing aspects of 

prograf»s in n<athe«stici « reading Aid teacher education^ Fifteen 

( 

sites were selected th.^roughout the country including elenentary 
schools* high schooH «nd colleges. 

The Descriptor v&s used in three different «*odes. One was-to 
relate the characteristics of functioning individualized orograw, A 
second wde <rds the coouarison of a staff's functioning program with 
thdt staff's ideal program, A third use of this Oescriotor was as 
a guide for those staffs that were developing their own individualized 

Tram the e^oertences that the developers had ^th the Oescrtptor 
during the field tests, modifications were suggested for the final fom 
of the Oescriotor, These modifications were made in order to clarify 
dn6 sinplify sof^ of the terminology and organization of the Oescriptor. 



Tne^e irvKiof^v also clarify the Oescriotor fur educators vho nould 

♦ 1 

be using the Oescrsotor theo^elve*, To simport the use of the DYcrfpto 

by other e(JiK«tors. a User'&^ual was pr^oared as part of tX0 
final <vnort. This K*iua1 4?scrib<»^ the color cod'tng systet^, defines 
tJ»e terws used, and outUres orocedu^^yi for gat^wring data 

The Descriptor categories an instructional* p'fograij ti^to ten 
ccwwwts" nine that pvsv be considered orocedural ( ob^tt^ves . 
sequence , pgdia , record keeping , etc.) and one th..t trfes to "set tt>e 
scene" ( prograr* content ) « Each of the procedure* |:o«pone«ti then 
e>tan»fncs the 'ti?chft1aue5 used to <ndWidua1tze that component. TTiis 
infortwtlon includes - ^^) the va'^lety of opttqns that are used by 
different learners in the progran, b) who is waking decisions that, 
learners will use a certain option, c) the extef^t to uhlch these' * 
decisions are bdse<t w>ljn recorded nforwation about th<j learners* . 
d) thi' extent to which planning sessions are held and re^larly 
scheduled. to manag** the van .'t/ ayatlabie and e) the particioants 
tn these olanviing ses^*'* '. Thf» revised Oescnntor is shtwn in 
Ft guff* 1 

AD dat! is coded on the Oescr»otor in color: Red, oi^e ,and 
yQllo>* {ndicate decision making by the leamer, the mstriblor or the 
prograff*, 'SpecHvely Othj?r descr»ottve features of the ofograw are 
Shewn ^r?h qtf^en 
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'he OescrJoiO' focosfs o" thn»e »>ajor areas of organUation 
**f\HA my occur »n an tn^ vidudt Ued oTOgr w aims., instructional 
fpiiurin aAd rv)nage»ne«t of r««'09»'drT' lach of these areas U further 

tdenitf^es th«» tnstuutiooa^ sett^f^g of an instructional program. 
It onjvidfs tftfo*^ation about the general characteristics of the progrank 
be^ng described, and tdenttf^ation of the source of data used in the 
descriotion The ron^jonent >»as three sections. The first Identifies 
w*»ether oro<3ran being described is a functioning orogram or whether ^ 
»t »s an tmage of an deal onjgram. The second enamines the institutional 
characienstus oi the ofogr The third Identifies the sources . 
through whKh the data ,*»as q^thered 

A>ms- Th*» i^m of an instructtonal program are the goals toward 
which thf» trro^ran h directed The two co*noonents are .Obij3ctives and 
learner A«,s»»ss«vnt P'^cpdures. Objectives shows the directions toward 
which a program is designed. Learner Assessfnent Procedures shgws the 
fipthnd'i used within the instructional progi^am to determine the extent 
to which the learri*»rs are orogressing in the desired direction. 

ThA Object I ves ccrrixjnpnt refers to the stated purposes of the 
tnsiructmnal nrogram. Thp description of instructional objectives is 
df)np so two d'nipns?nrt«; the tvpe of obiective, and the way thf 
obiioctives are id*<nti»fied with the learners. The use of information in 
or*i.<i.r.ribt?in obtpftu-^i )> il'.o docurr«?nted- !h»» Descriptor considers 
fij'- of f>b'<' tivps s^^lU and conceots, Interests and attitudes, 

cnn«itfuctinn<i -ind inten^prsonaJ relations. There an? three ways in which 
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the obiectives can Identified with the l^amcft the same for all 
learners, dUfersn tinted for certain grou'^s ofXdmers, or Identified 
fx)r tndtviduan earners: 

^ Learner Asses sment Procedures component relates how the 
leAmers are assessed bv showing the kinds of )eamer attributes assessed 
as well as the procedures that are used for afsessment.^ The recording 
0^ information from these procedures is also documented. The kinds of 
learner attributes assessed are in the same four categories as the 
objectives: skHls and concepts, interests and attitudes; construction 
making, and fnterpersonal relations. The procedures for obtaining 
information about the learners include testing (pre-unlti m1d-un1t| 
and post-unit tests), conferences, products or other obser'vatlons. 
• I Instruction . Instruction is the specific procedural components 
of a program. . The five* comoonents included are.: Sequence, Rate, Media , 
Grouping and Program Pattern . Sequence shows the possible order(s) of 
instructional units. Rate' shows the^ari abi 1 1 ty of -the number of units 
completed by- learners. Media .shows the kinds of iBfterials used for 
instruction. Grouping snows the number of learners working together 
during instructional situations. Program pattern shows the sequence 
of assessment and instructional activities repeated within each 
instruptlonal unit. 

The Sequence component refers to thss^der 1n which units of 
instrvictloral materidl arc bt^^died by learners, Ip most individualized 
proorais, matpridU arc ojqanized into chapters, units, or modules 
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or ojther oac^aoe^; This comoonent examfnes the ootioncj available 
to learners for study tnq those units* Though units are made up of 
Instructional content, this component does not examine the organization 
of content either within or across units, but' only the altematlve 
sequential order of the units. , • . / 

The Rate. comoonent examines the relative lengths of time learners, 
spend with the tnitructlonal program. The rate at which a leartter 
passes thjough d^broiram denends both on the variety of options the 
program makes available to him and on the Speed at which he worksi 
The Rate component measures the extent "Of variation in learner progress ^ 
which results from a combination of program options and individual 
differences. The bar graph relates learner progress through the program 
to the numbe'^ of units (however define^for each program) completed. - 

The Media component describes four different categories of media 
being used to present the subject matter to the lean^ers and Identifies 
the amount of time (as a percentage) learners spend with these four 
categories of media. The four categories of media are: reading 
materials, audio-visual materials, manipulative materials and-leaming 
situations where no media is used. - Also shown for each media category 
is the variety of materials included in the category as well as who , 
detemines that learners will use these materials and whether recorded 
information is used in making these decisions. 

The Grouping component describes three categories of association 
with other individuals which learners may experience within the program. 
These three categories are Self, Grouped wUhout Instructor and 



Grouoed With Instructor, The comoonent also identifies four size 
classifications for the latter two grouping categories: peer tutor 
alone (1-to-l), small grouo (2-7). medium group ( -20), large group 
(21 or mo^). These sub-'diyisibns create a total of nine cetegory- 
size chara^eiteristi^s for describing grouping. The use of these 
category-sl^e characteristics is <*Cported as a percentage. of total 
instructional time. Also shown is who determines that learners will be 
grouped in these categories and whether recorded Information Is used 
in making these decisions. 

The Pr ogram Pattern component describes the learner's progress; 
through an Instructional junit. It Indicates the relationship between 
a learner's instructional activities and the assessment which may follow 
or precede these activities by meaps of flowchart symbols. Decisions 
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identified within the unit are color coded. 

• I 

Management . The management of an Instructional program is the 
manner in which the learner resources v*re allocated. Two components ■ 
under the Management area are Record of Information and Use of 
Infonn^tion . Record of information shows what specific classifications 
of information;**^ kept. Use of Information shows who is using this 
recorded information. The extent to which planning sessioris are used 
to allocate resources is shown within other comnonents.' 

The Record of Inform ation component relates the manner in which 
the program stores information both about the learners' and about the 
program. Types of information about the. learners are separated Into 
two major classifications: Learner Assessment and Lfeamer Use of Program 

( 
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(ptiions, Tyop^ of information about tho prograrn .^re^separated Intj 
two major classlfket^ons: Instructors and Option 'Availability; 

■ .t 

These classiftcations are further categorized. Storage for:^^ are, 
evtabli^hed for each category of Information. The storafge foms 
identified ar^- , comouter, record file, portfolio apd other. 

US" of Info rmation conponent relateS/i*hat recorded 

information Is used by the participants of ^ program for program 

/ - ■ ■ 

decisions. The categories of information are Identical to the categories 

listed in the Record of Information ^mponent and can be read from 

that Component by reading down. jPie rectangles are color coded to show 

' / • - 

who uses the particular categpries of recorded Information for making 
program decisions. ./ 

/ . 

THE USe^OF THE DESCRIPTOR AS A RESEARCH TOOL 

. / ■ \ 

This se9tion disciises the Descriptor for, Individualized 
Instruction /n terms of nts aDplicability to future educational research. 
There are/many Issues which must be resolved 1f the Descriptor Is 
to be u>ed as a research tool. The introduction of any new, proposed 

i 

research .instrument raises traditional questions concerning the validity 
and reli ability of the Instrument. The paradigm on which the Instrument 
is based is also subject to scrutiny. 
Complexity of Indiv idualization 

Because the complexity of individualization Is a major contributing 
factor to the problems inherent in these traditional issues, it is 
useful to map out the complexity before considering the use of the 
Descriptor ^i^r emnirical research. 
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The extent of information generated by this exdmlnatlon of 
prograiTS easily be connunkated. Figure Z i% a matrix showing the 
orocedural components of. Instruction that are Identified by the 

# 

Descriptor for Indivduallzed Instruction as w^ll as the techniques through 
whlchjndlvldual ^zatlon of a cofnponent may be achieved. Each cell 
of the matrix represents a set of resoonses for specific kinds of 
information about a program. For example, cell 01 represents 
information about the, variety of objectives offered learners within 
a pTX)gram. This can Include^ the kinds of objectives Identified 
within thk program {skills and concepts. Interests and attitudes, 
construction making, and interpersonal relations) as well as the 
extent to which each kind of objective is differentiated for different 
students within the program (same for all, differentiated by group, 
differentiated by. individual). The possible range of resoonses for a 
given orogram within this one cell is great. For example, there is 
the possibility for a program description to include the extent to which 
the objectives are differentiated (e.g., some of the objectives may be 
'same for all," some may be assigned to groups and some may be identified 
with Individual learners). Similarly each cell in Figure 2 can 
represent detailed informati on ^about specific techninues being used to 
individualize an instructional program. 

The amount of data which may be provided by this detailed 
examination of procedures within a/'instructional program is demor^strated 
by a qupstionnaire being develooed to secure the information. 
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* IncludAd in thii category is whether thp available ootions are reco»-ded 
(and hnw thev are recorded). This information annears in the comnenent 
labPled Record of Inforriation.' Aloo included In this category is whether 
the ontions"'uV»'^ W"or cTiosen for each student is recorded {sn6 how 
rt>corded). Th.is information also annoar-s in the component labelled Record^ 
nf Information 
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This tjuf^stionnn 'V i4s*»s An int*?ract»vp coniputer orogfam, branc^lnq 
on thp basis of rpsuonses to muHt-choice (ikiestlons. This 
comoutfn?ed nur^stionnaiire will contain over 5,000 question^. 

Thenp ar-A aKo mtefrt^^opnulencies across cells and wlt>iin 
cells in the tnfomatton natrtx. For example, tf objectives are 
H>ffer*»ntidted for qrouns or individuals (cell 01), the oersons who 
decide that certain ohiecttves are annroprfttte for qrouos or for 
individuals (cell 02) may differ, as may the kinds of recorded 
inforwat'T)n us^d to make this identification of obiectlves with 
learners (c«n OS). So too, the kind of assessnient procedures used 
withm a oro^jram (cell LI) may depend uoon the kinds of objectives 
that are included with;^! a program (cell 01). 
^'^.^A13J-^J'--''P>^ °^ I ndividua lization . ^ 

The great »1etalT i^v infort»«t.ion describing all learner uses of 
instructional ontions withitt an individual ized program makes It very 
difficult to annly tradition)^ standards of validity and reliability. 
There are two roaior issues whi^^h must be addressed in this context 
before systematic research can Examine orogrammatic features of 
individualized instruction. Fir\t, what do "validity" and "reliability 
mean whpn Applied to a descriptor \hat portrays considerable datail 
across an entire nrogram? Second, what are the Imolicatlons of the 
oaradigps used to categorize and describe thp complex programs 
observed' 
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Trn>re .irv^ nreci^t* m»Mn>n«}^ for the terns vaHdUy" and 
relfabtHty. AUhouoh validity (fdce, content and oredictlve . 
.vaUdUy) and reHabvTily w#»r<> considered t»»roughout the development 
of thp Descriptor, thev w^^^^^o not assessed by formal statisttcdl 
orocedures. The facp vaHdJiv of the Qpscr'ntor (the educational 
» unportance or usefulness of the Opscriotor) and the content 

validity of the Oescrintor, although not form,»ny satisfied through 
statistical criteria, werr' suooorted by resnonses that the staff 
received fron many educators (consultants and site personnel) who 
observed the Desr^^tor in both its developwntal and final form. 
The issues relatinq to faCe and con teT>t# validity can be directly' 

m 

assessed by trfiditional statistical procedures. 

Assessing son^ of the issues raised by the predictive 
validity and/or the concurrent validity of the Descrlotor mulj^. be 
DOStnnned until more is known about the orecise uses to whlct^ , 
educators put the ^)escriptor (and until alternative descriptive instruments 
are constructed to delscnbe individualized instruction). There are. however 
asnects of the nredicjCi ve validity of the Oescriotor which Soon can be 
\ . ■ • 

5. Robert L. Thomdike (F.d.), Educationa l Measurement , 
Second Edition. Washington, D. C. : Ane'rTcan Tounc*i 1 on Educati on , 
1971. I 

I 

6, '^escriptoxJnX Individualized instructionr Develop ment 
Pr ocedu res and Results /'Part/ T of 'i f inaT renort to the NlitionaT 
TnstTFute of "Educaltfon, v/ashington, 0. C, Rrant No. OEG-n-72-1254, 
1973, on. 42-D3. 
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e^a't'tnj^d first the r> trot t»ywt>tfh thp Oscrfntjr ccffriuni tales 
the nd' jwiers t*>Jt c»»n b» used ff »• tniiw1<1lua»*Zinq instrtJcHon, 
5econ»1 I's t*Jf> f»xif>nt to which thf infomdtioft recorrtod on th** 
Oescrtntor 'lescrvOes the s.)! s^^ it features of an indwiduaHzed 
tf»<tru(;t»nn.i! nroafcjm to '•"Sons who *»dve never seen the progrdm. 
Ih'trd '"i'tho ojitpnt to which the Oescriptor oicks up the Sdlfenl 
ds f f*»rpnces h»Uween two orcj^ams that are mdi vtdualizmg instruction 
in ^S1U --opx way«^ . Tourth i^ the p)ft*>nt to whtch the categories 
r^nresented hy thr Jlf^cfiptbr^see diagram 1) can be used to identify 
discrete budget 'rJiaractf^n sties of individual ued instructinoal 
Drogran*^. *Thr»se issues can a/id will be t'ested forma^lly in the. near 
future. 

Although the develoopental staff has workpd to limit the 
sources of error in cofnrtleting the Descrlntor , soflie aspects of 
reliability created real nroblerrs fnr analyzing the reliability of 
the data recorded on the Descriptor . '• 

These problpnts stpfmed frorn the fact that many trdi vidua! ized 

instructional nrograms offer extremely cotiplex environments to an 

observer The first problem is ob erving the variety of options 

# 

used within a classroom nrovidiOg instructional alternatives. The 
exercise? of the full rarge of options within a nrogram may only occur 
^ifter a ner»od of one or more school years. The second problem 

7. Skuldt IS nrc'spttly conducting a study with practicing 
teachers to see to what e>ten't the Descriptor communicates the variety 
that can occur within programs that are "individualized" is well as 
thp nossible techniques that can be ("tip'oyed to "indlyiduaHze" an 
instructional nrogram. 

Sep the sungp ♦nd procedures for gathering da. a, 'J^e^rls 
'Manual, np. '^7-106. AUi see discussion on pages G, 7 of thfs uaner. 
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is ohsp'-vJnn thr^ d«>ci«i>nfi mokino nroccss bo^nfj used to identify 

a Dartkular instructtondl alternative wUh a Darttcular student. 

Uithin.a classroom that is omnloying individualized instructional 

nroorams, it »s diffvcuU to locate the events where soecific decisions ' 
9 

occur. 

If one had the time and resources to directly observe a 

classroom usirnj an individualized instructional program over an 

extensive nrnod of timr (a year or more), the variety of options 

u:od within that classroom minht be canable of being observed and 

recorded. In this wav^ th" rt?l lability of the information In cells 01 

f 

throuqh f^l (sef* figure 2) cnuld be determined comparing the data 
on the Descrintor with the data from other kinds of direct classroom 
observation. This test of roHabilitv, however, would cover only ' 
the variety of ontions used by leamer^within an individualized 
instructional program. . ^ 
Reliability is also needed about other techniques used for * 

t 

indwidualizing classroom instruction in addition to the variety 
of instructional notions used. Information about the techniques 
used to managp tho variability Hthin an individualized program also 
needs to be teste i for r^l labil ity, these management techniques 
include, for example » wh.) (learner. Instructor, program) is determining 
that a particular alternative will be used and uoOn what kind of recorded 



9. For exanjle, it was observed by Philfp Jackson that the 
number of dailv decisions in a traditional- classroom runs Into the 
thousands. P. vlac^snn , life in Clas's rooms , New York: Holt* Rinehart 
a-^d Winston, 1%8. 
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in^omjunn (if .mv) th^»sr «>'>cKion are to be made. It is inoortant 
to r>?dlue lh,\t the ffMnag^^^ent technt^ues being used to -iupoort 
different le.jFner ?jse of instructional alternatives can be extremely 
cntical to m.jlv/irQ the strategirs being implenented in different 
individual »zed nmrirans. 

As infiortant as the information about a progran's management 
techniques n to understanding how that program is ooerating within 
a classroom, it is also this information for which there may exist 

, no traditional methods for a reliabtHty test to be realistically 
achieved by educators. Although il is certainly reasonable to ask 
hnw the alternatives offered within an instructional orogram are 
identified with learners, it may not be reasonable to expect to^et 
answers that can be directly verified to the extent that a reliability 
test can be connlcted. 

In fact, the experiences of the developers in tvying to 
describe thp management techniques used wither, an Instructional 
orogram resulted in a snecific prDcedure for gathering this information. 
This procedure (using the Descrintor as a guide) included an interview 
with a gmun of teachers involved in^he orogram, an .interview with ^ 
a group of learners in the program, sow obser.ation of th^ program 
in action and feedback *to the entire program teaching staff in order 
thut nroyioos answers ahd observations could be modified. 

Although this suggested data gathering procedure provided less 
error than others attennted by the developers, it doe^i not satisfy^* • 

^ the rpaui»»»meots of a reliability study. For example,, there are still 
unanswered nufstions about how to actually locate a particular set of 

. ■ ■ ./ 
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fKissr.>(Vi itpci'i'0*n. anil Und Of f»rror^ may occur w^th dlfferef)t 

iftt'^rv^pwers . orouns o*^ tP^^chers, h^^amers or amoiiots of ttw? spent 

with the Oo^crif^tcr, Early in thp nroject, the staff did attempt to 

oroduce ob«iervattonal foms for verifying the *nfont«ition co11ecte{} 

about thA nin.n<?"»eni techn»n}>c?s used for fdentifving Ifamer? with 

alternatives^ The practical difficulties encountered, however, 

included solvinn nroc<*dural iroblers that had not been successfully , s 

approached m nast educational research. Many of these nroblcms w^re 

related to identifying 'and verifying the cofnoli^x decision inaking' 

orocesses nccurnng withio the classrooms offering trfan^ Instructional 

alternatives, . ' • • ^ 

ThPse decision ma^ng orocesses must be identified and veriftedl' 

i^ meaimgful educational ^^?drch is to continue to analyze ani J 

describe the cofmlex classroom •environments in^whlch instructional \ 

'alternatives a ra be'tng provided. Thus, this staff is still ch^llengedl 

to nroducc verif^catijyi frtrms that can far used in a rejiabtlity study 

of the program infoination that is collected and recorded on the 

9esr^»otor for Individualized Instruction. Included within this 

challenge, however, i'^ the caution that it may not be possible to 

verify direci^v the r<»l lability of information that rt .-crs to the 

\ t 

decision mafcmrt processes h^ing used «n in individualized instructfonal 
program. 

•» Th" imnortance of this drawback to educational researchers cannot 
be o\»e'!?nfihas'/'»d The most ir^ortant fedturps of %idividual ized 
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and cHo«if>n 'or hu\mor*>) nw not capablr Of bo»fV> \(pf>fie'J to the 
^ f 

ff»5*'arch u'^ni tj'*^ corr.^rativr cffocn v^nos^, of different strategies »* 
bo)ni] u-iPd fo' tnd> v»du>jH/«nfj tnstructton cannot be conducted. For 
ojumlc* st»'i"it'^ni''S that focus unon 'stiOPnt f*»SDonsibn Uv" or^ 

(fiannosts and nrwcrint''^ cannot be ccr^jredJf there Js no. way to 

» • * 
versfv tho rtnsrfjntion of ihi>se strategies in a cof^le^t^instructjonal 

• « 

omi]rap<% Ityti r'tcfr\Qncf* Qf the authors suggests that <j variety of 

nanag*'nnnt tr'hnmups do occur in cowxjlejt programs (e.g., nfograws ' \ 

• ... 

that; arf ati'v-ntim to individual !/e ajong many of the tnstructtonal 
cn-^nnnpnts ire Figu»''» To sav that the inrfi viduol i/ing 
strafni'^s hftinn ifjrd »n these nrr>grans cannot b^ accurately recorded 
anrt verified to an extent that i^ renuirp'd for. scientific research 

* 

this *>ost,tbt I ?ty f^ust be addressed and oursued by educational r^s^archer^ 
if '-vdttjnnful ^nnjrirai research into individualized instn«ction t$ to 

Su^tr^h^lUv of thr> Prsrad^gm 

A mn* bdstc 'irt HSu^'S ra»sprt by thn Oescri )tor for 

m 

Indi v^'iu.il '/'^d lostrijriinn »«» also s»jTy»stcd for D'ib^ic discussion 
within tht> co^jnUy nfiurat«on^1 researchors It has been stated 
f,pfor»» rnr^t t*i" 5V»scrtntO'r offer** '1 ''•tirddig'Ti for describing certain 
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nrocerturril foatur(f<i for intli vidu<^l i ?inq instruction. Thf? term 

'oarddiqm' h,»s hrnn cno<iP ' carpfully. Tne term has been used by 

obsorv^r'i of tbo scientific conniunity to identify a set of categories 

and rviatinns iis.mI to iif^l Ipctual ly orqanize a larqe amount of 
10 

Observed data. A ndradi(}ni is not a model, but is rather the set of 

cateqonps and relationshios which may be used to make competing 

models. In the field of physics, the paradigm (or set of categories 

and nossiblp rnxjels) offered by Newton differs from the oaradigm 

{or set of cateoories and nossiDle rwdels) offered by Einstein. Some 

observers of educational research suggest that educators make public 

th" oaradigms thdt are being used to organize the data to design 

as well as sunport or refute current theories of learning and 

11 

"current theories of instruction. 

Thf> par^diqtn (or set of categ* ries) suggested by the Descriptor 

^for describing in- tructional procedures are the kinds of obiectives, * 
]pdm^r assessment, sequence of units ^ learner rate of progress, kinds 
of itiPdii) used, l'».»mf>r grouping oatt.ems, ordering patterns of learning 
artivuy Ami ,»ssessnenr, and recordkeeoinM system. Although each of 
those categories (with the possible exception of program pattern) are 



10. For a discussion on the importance of naradigms in the 
scientific cnrmiini ty . see Thomas S. 'uhn. The Struct ure of Sci ent ific 
Pevnlutinns. fhirfiqo: University of Chicago Press, 197Q. 

11. flnnle »'rTphasi fes the ne**d for this kind of discussion to 
take place b*»tw^rn educators in Michael W. Anpie, "The Adequacy of 
Systems Mdnagement Procedure^ in Education" in Pejrspectives on 
"^^ananeiient *>ys terns Anr»rnat:>ies in Tducatfon, A. 7ee U^.TTTngTewood 
n Vfh , 'n. ) ^ rducrtMondT TechnoToqy PuVlications, 1973. p k 82-98. 
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well known terms for educatc^rs and hnve been used in past research 
studies to analyze ^certi^theories of effective instructional 
procedures, the DescriptosVis the first instrument that uses- all 
of thpse categories to describe the procedural features of an ^ 
tnstructional program. This naradigm, although including many of 
the 'feature^ mentioned in previous research, is also restrictive. 
It allowis for only certain kinds of models describing the instructional 
orocedares user! within a orogram. For excijple, the media component 
of the Descriptor includes four-categories of* media used (reading or 
writing materials, ^udio-visual materials, manipulative materials 
and instructional situations where no media is^sed); the variety of 
tnedi a available within each category and the average percent of time 
that each student uses the four different kinds of media. This 

comporieot-doeii, not describe how this media is used by students le.g., 

' -) ' 

for thefr own constructional purposes or in what kind of grouping 

patterns) or the extent to which the media use may differ between 

students^ Thus, although first impressions of many educators towards 

the Descriptor are of - its comnleteness in setting up categories 

for the description of instructional models, it_is important to 

realize that the o.iradigm offered does not satisfy all possible models 

12 

for describing instructional procedures. 



12. See,, for example, Bruce R. Joyce, Al ternati ye Strategies 
f or E l omentary Ed uca ti on , Wa 1 th am , Mas s . : B 1 aisdell Publishing 
Comnany. , .1969 "and The^lTiscussion in M. Apole, ^'Curriculum Design 
and Cultural. Order" in Educat i onal Re co nstr ucti on: P r omise a nd 
Challenae. H. Shimahara (Ed.T, ColumFus, ObTo: Charles MerRTl , 
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There is also a naradiqin used for cateqorizing the possible 
techniques for individualizing each instructional procedure. The body 
of past research in individualized instruction is relatively small • 
and based mostly on differences in learner rate rather than on the 
other possible categories for instructional procedures (media, 
sequnnce, 6tc. ) Therefore, these categories have been arrived at 
mostly through observational experience of the developers, discussions 
with consultants and practitioners of individualized instruction and 
some logic. This paradigm for individualization includes the variety 
of options used by learners, who chooses these options, ths extent 
to which recorde^ information is used In these decisions, who uses 
this information, whether planning sessions are held ^n^J regularly 
scheduled to make these decisions and who participates in these 
planning sessions. " The emphasis of this paradigm is upon the 
management of the available alternatives including the decision making 
processes occurring within an instructional program and the information . 
support system offered within the program to make these decisions. 
Although this paradigm focuses uoon the management of alternatives, 
it also has been seen as offering a category system that is quite 
complete when slaowing current operating or ideal techniques for 
individualizing an instructional orogram. The authors suggest that this 
is/not the only paradigm that is possible hut our experience is that 
it is very useful to employ when describing the procedGres and strategies 
beina applied in many different individualized instructional programs. - 
The paradigm can describe, for example, some of the specific methods 
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used within a program to "personalize" the instruction,, to orovide 
"student responsibility", program "accountability," certain "diagnosis 
arid nrescriotive" techniques and tho orograrr, provision of alternatives. 
Together, th& categories for instructional procedures and the 
categories used to describe individualizing techniques provide an 
extensive matrix paradigm (Figure 2) for designing, describing or 
analyzing individualized instructional -programs. 

The basic issues that the authors would like to see discussed 
by educators are the exter to which the oaradigm offered for 
instructional procedures is applicable to current models for instruction 
qnd the extent to which the paradigm offered for individualizing 
is applicable to techniques being used to individualize instructional 
procedures. In a sense, the authors raise a- challenge to educators to' 
provide a more complete or useful paradigm with which to design, 
describe and analyze different strategies for individualizing an 
instructional program. 

Con£ljjjjons^ • • ' 

The Descriptor for Individualized Instruction must be supp'drted 
by stronger measures of validity and reliability than are now avail- 
able before it. can be used for empirical research into methodologies 
used by Individualized instructional programs. In discussing the 
problems that lie in determining the validity and reliabili'ty of the 
Descriptor, sonm issues were raised that need be addressed in any - 
instrument describing the complex environments which are found in 
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classrooms that are individualizing instruction. Researchers may 
wish to redefine the term "reliability" when apolied to decision 
making in a comolex environment. It was suggested 'that two basic 
paradigms offered by the Descriptor, one for instructional procedures 
.and one for individualization techniques, be discussed in terms of 
their applicability to current models for individualizing instructional 
programs. 

♦►If the Descriptor does prove to record, communicate and 
differentiate between programs as efficiently as the developers' 
experiences suggest, and if the paradigms .effectively transcrifea 
the various strategies being employe-d in individualized instructional 
programs , then the Descriptor may be an. important new instrument for 
conducting empirical research into individualization of instruction. 
In this case, the Descriptor may not only be used in answering 
traditional kinds of questions about, different strategies being 
used to individualize instruction, it may also be used 'by 
sociologists and economists to open- un certain procedural features 

of instructional programs that have recently been regarded by 

13 ' ■ 

these researchers as only inout, output process boxes, 

However, before the Descriptor can be used as a viabl3 and 

reliable instrument for empirically analyzing procedural features 

of individualized instruction, the issues raised about the paradigms 

for instruction and individualization and the issues raised by the 



13. Coleman and Jencks, for example. 
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reliability of the Descriptor as d descriptive, comparative 
and communicative instrument must be addressed by member^ of the 
educational research community. That these issues be resolved is 
not only imperative for the continued development of the usefulness 
of th^ Descriptor for Individualized Instr^tion, it is also imperative 

itive empirical research can be performed within 
onnients that are being opf>,rated and designed under 
the term 'individualized instruction." 



